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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


ONG and irregular hours, brought 

about by the banking holidays, the 
closing of major financial institutions 
and the opening of a new and powerful 
bank in Detroit, have rather upset edi- 
torial routine in recent weeks. But 
they have been interesting, absorbing 
weeks that have brought recompense 
for their demands. 

We are living in troubled times, a 
period not without hardships and 
problems, but times bringing newspa- 
permen as interesting assignments as 
they have had or will have in years. 
Don’t you find that true? 


* 

OME months ago, Burrus Dickin- 
son, an instructor in financial 
journalism at the University of Illinois, 
wrote an article for THE QuvuILL en- 
titled “Bank Statements Are News.” 
In it, he urged that newspapermen 
learn to interpret a bank statement, to 

know what lay behind the figures. 

His was good advice. Develop- 
ments of the last two months have well 
demonstrated that. We have learned 
that a bank statement, as published in 
a newspaper, doesn’t tell the complete 
story of a financial institution’s con- 
dition. For example, under assets you 
find cash and Government securities 
listed simply as such. You don’t al- 
ways realize that a considerable por- 
tion of these same assets may not ac- 
tually be in the bank’s possession. 
They have gone as collateral for loans 
or have been posted as security for 
secured deposits. 

Also, the listing of deposits under 
liabilities does not tell the complete 
story unless we know how many of 
these, deposits are secured—that is 
how many of them would have to be 
paid out 100 per cent in the event of 
liquidation while the percentage to be 
paid on unsecured deposits remained 
to be determined. 

It looks as though we of the 
press should become more familiar 
with our financial institutions, those 
who administer their affairs and with 
their statements. Financial institu- 
tions must be stripped of their cloaks 
of mystery. Bankers, brokers and 
others connected with high (and low) 
finance must be dealt with as ordinary 
individuals instead of with awe or fear. 
Their power arises from the dollars of 
millions—even from you and me. Why 
shouldn’t we be more inquisitive in the 
future regarding them and their stew- 
ardship? 

Truly, bank statements are news! 
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Negro Journalism Comes of Age 


* 


By G. JAMES FLEMING 


® 


News Editor, the Norfolk Journal and Guide 


N months like last September and 
October, when politicians were 
battling to capture every vote, 

wherever it could be found, men of 
affairs have it brought to their atten- 
tion that the Negro press is an im- 
portant part of America’s Fourth 
Estate. 

In general, however, the busy world 
knows little of the 150 papers publish- 
ed wherever there are Negro com- 
munities and edited by Negroes in the 
interest and for the edification of the 
colored population which, incidentally, 
is now 90 per cent literate. 

“A new journalistic genre,” is what 
Eugene Gordon, of the Boston Post, 
calls these weeklies, and, yet, they are 
not entirely new as their forerunner, 
Freedom’s Journal, was published in 
New York on March 3, 105 years ago. 
Its editor was John B. Russworm, a 
free man of color, graduate from 
Bowdoin College, and the first Negro 
to receive a college degree in the 
United States. 


HIS first journalistic effort among 
Americans of African descent was 
unflinchingly opposed to slavery, and 
as it came in the highly charged period 
before Garrison’s Liberator, it met 
with great obstacles and, notes its edi- 
tor, “it could see in the popular mind 
no indication of support.” But it con- 
tinued for three years, giving voice to 
the complaints of the race North and 
South and pointing out the incompati- 
bility of slavery in a _ supposedly 
Christian country. 
In every section of 
the free North, Ne- 


turer before such organizations as the 
Hamilton and Philomathean societies; 
Dr. Martin R. Delaney, editor of the 
Pittsburgh Mystery (1843), was a 
prominent physician and one of the 
first Negro graduates from Harvard; 
David Ruggles, editor of the New York 
Genius of Freedom (1845), was a man 
of ability held in high respect in the 
courts as an authority on the law in 
slave cases. Other men, by their writ- 
ing, showed that they were both capa- 
ble and courageous. 


HE first Negro paper of large cir- 

culation and read by both white 
and colored people before Emancipa- 
tion was Frederick Douglass’ Paper, 
published in Rochester, N. Y., first as 
the North Star (1874). Douglass was 
a literate ex-slave known for the elo- 
quence of his speech beth in America 
and England and regarded as the em- 
bodiment of what the slave was and 
what he might become. Amid threats 
that his press would be thrown into 
Lake Ontario, Douglass continued 
whipping the anti-slavery forces on 
in their fight for abolition and his pa- 
per lived to chronicle the Emancipa- 
tion after which it was “gathered up 
into the arms of its promoters having 
triumphed in the cause for which it so 
vigorously fought.” 

The Negro weekly today is in every 
sense a newspaper and in quality and 
content—in journalistic slant—more 
akin to the daily than to the large 
number of white weeklies which dot 
the country. The white weekly, for 


the most part, expects circulation only 
in its own town or county and its news 
is limited to the strictly local items of 
church, society, features. The big 
news is covered by the nearest daily. 
Due to the fact, however, that the 
Negro is isolated and left to develop 
his own group life, and that very little 
about him, besides crimes and acci 
dents, gets in the dailies, the Negro 
papers are left a large field of news to 
draw upon. Coupled with this is the 
ever urgent need of safeguarding the 
rights of a minority group in the midst 
of a dominant and different race. 
Thus, the Negro papers are both com 
munity organs and class organs, 
“born,” as one Negro editor puts it, 
“of a need for voicing a_ protest 
against wrongs and proscriptions, first 
devoting itself to the task of making 
Negroes free men and citizens and 
from that day to this fighting the bat 
tles necessary to securing for them the 
enjoyment of full citizenship.” 


EGRO papers came of age eco 

nomically during the period of 
the World War due to two factors: 
the increased literacy of the race and 
the enlargement of interests which 
came with the migration of both 
soldiers and workers to the North and 
West, the rising of thickly populated 
Negro communities and the infiltra 
tion of new ideas among the rank and 
file of the people. 

Papers through increased circula 
tion and reader interest became valu 
able as advertising media, their in 

come increased and 
perfecting presses, 





gro papers sprang up, 
in most cases spon- 
sored and edited by 
men who, although 
in an enslaved na- 
tion, had the benefits 
of higher education. 
Dr. James McCune 
Smith, co-editor of 
the New York Week- 
ly Advocate (1837), 
was a distinguished 
graduate in medicine 
from the University 
of Glasgow, a fre- 
quent contributor to 
the columns of the 
New York dailies and 
an often heard lec- 


HIS article is a brief but interesting and informative ac- 
count of the rise of the Negro press in the United 
States, reciting something of those who aided in that 
development and discussing present-day trends in the field 
of Negro journalism. 


The author, G. James Fleming, news editor of the Nor- 
folk, Va., Journal and Guide, is an honor graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin’s School of Journalism. 


His article is based on material gathered for his gradua- 
tion thesis, “A Survey of Negro Newspapers.” 


= new and more lino 
type machines, mod 
ern buildings and 
trained staffs follow 
ed. Today there are 
papers with as high 
as 50,000 circulation, 
issuing national and 
local editions of from 
8 to 24 pages. The en 
tire circulation of all 
the papers is about 
600,000 weekly. This 
does not include a 
number of semire- 
ligious church organs 
which reach added 
readers. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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WANT TO WRITE FOR BOYS? 


HIS article is addressed to John 

Reporter, sitting mournfully at 

his typewriter between assign- 
ments, bemoaning the latest pay cut 
and considering fiction as a sideline. 

I’m assuming that John Reporter— 
to be specific, You—has looked over 
the field and decided that adult fiction 
is too tough for the tyro. You've look- 
ed over the juvenile magazines listed 
in Author & Journalist—some 80 of 
them—and eliminated John Martin’s 
Book, Child Life and other magazines 
devoted to the very young. You've 
also eliminated girls’ magazines. 

In the remaining class—publications 
for older boys—you’ve found a prom- 
ising list. There’s the American Boy, 
the largest national boys’ magazine, 
usually paying two cents a word or 
more on acceptance. There’s Boys’ 
Life, Open Road for Boys, St. Nicholas, 
and Sunday school magazines like the 
Target, Haversack and Boys’ World, 
aiming at boys from 13 to 17. Most of 
these magazines pay on acceptance. 
Some of the Sunday school publica- 
tions have a monthly pay day. You 
can easily pick a dozen older-boy 
magazines that are reasonably prompt 
and businesslike in their dealings and 
pay enough to make the effort worth- 
while. Very well—in that field you 
decide to make up for the most recent 
pay cut. 


OU review your. experience. 

You’re familiar with high school 
and college life. You've taken part in 
athletics—or at least “experted” from 
the stands. You’ve seen different 
parts of the country. Your newspaper 
work has brought you in touch with 
police work, fires, sports, plenty of ex- 
citement that can be capitalized in fic- 
tion. Your constant interviewing has 
given you a_ keener-than-average 
knowledge of character. And your 
trade is writing. Why shouldn’t you 
make a go of writing for juveniles? 

Assuming that you’ve gone through 
this line of reasoning and are ready to 
start with high hopes of earning extra 
pay checks, let’s examine a few of the 
reasons why you may get rejections in- 
stead of checks. 

Your first trouble will be a subtle 
one. You'll probably think writing 
for boys is easy. Get that idea out of 
your head at once. Boys demand care- 
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By FRANKLIN M. RECK 











a Says the Editor— | 


[ 

ECAUSE of the interest 

aroused in juvenile writing 
by Robert S. Mansfield’s article, 
“I’ve Been Writing for Boys,” 
which appeared in the February | 
issue of The Quill, a second ar- | 
ticle on writing for boys, to sup- 
plement the first, was planned. | 

Franklin M. Reck was asked | 
to write the second article be- | 


cause he could write it from the | 


viewpoints of both the writer | 
and the editor. | 

His article, together with | 
that of Mr. Mansfield, will en- 
_able readers of The Quill to | 
have a clear-cut picture of the | 
requirements of the juvenile 
fiction field—what to do and 





what not to do to make an en- 
trance therein. 











ful, accurate background, vivid char- 
acterization, and good plot. Respect 
your reader and you won’t fall into the 
error of slighting your story or filling 
it with those easily written journalistic 
bromides that damn so many manu- 
scripts to mediocrity. 


OMETIMES I think that newspa- 
per writing, instead of teaching a 
man to be brief, encourages him to 
pad, write loosely, and phrase care- 
lessly. That results, perhaps, from 
the many instances in which a report- 
er has to turn out a column, or two, 
whether the material is there or not. 
If you carry the city room’s looseness 
and padding into your fiction writing, 
you’re doomed. 

At the American Boy, we have to 
turn down many stories because 
they’re done in newspaper style—the 
inferior sort. We also reject stories 
that are “written down.” 

“Writing down” results from a su- 
periority complex. The author is say- 
ing: “I am writing for a less intelligent 
animal than I. I must be careful not 
to tax his understanding. I must ex- 
plain in words of one syllable.” The 
result is overexplicitness, transparent 
characters, and a patronizing air. 

It’s fatal to be smug when you're 
writing for older boys. If you'll re- 
call what you were reading when you 


Assistant Managing Editor, The American Boy 


were 16—Jack London, Terhune, 
Dumas, Dickens, Hugo, Tarkington, 
Wharton, Conan Doyle, H. Rider Hag- 
gard, Robert W. Chambers, Mary 
Johnston, H. G. Wells, Jules Verne— 
you'll cease to underestimate your 
reader. You can give him the best 
you've got. 


NOTHER subtle cause for rejec- 
tion is this business of writing 
about boys instead of for them. Many 
writers labor under the delusion that 
they’ve written a boys’ story when in 
reality it is for adult appreciation. 
The minute we get a manuscript that 
kids our readers—makes fun of their 
weaknesses, their adolescent traits— 
we have to reject it. 

We also have to turn down the 
single-incident story. As you review 
your experience, you may recall the 
time you caught the largest bass in 
Skookum Lake; that thrilling moment 
when you were almost clawed by a 
bear; the time you shot the rapids in a 
canoe; the time you were trapped in a 
burning building. 

Using fiction characters, you carry 
your story through elaborate prelimi- 
naries, give your little adventure, and 
stop. Usually a story of that type 
does a fair job on the climax. But it 
isn’t enough. A story has to have 
some plot complication—something 
more than a single incident to carry it. 

Don’t make your hero too young. 
If you’re writing for adults, your hero 
can be of any age. But the boy of 16 
is eagerly looking forward. If he’s in 
high school, his curiosity is directed at 
college. If he’s in college, he’s looking 
forward to his first job. So make your 
hero a little older than the reader. 
Don’t ever make him younger! 


ON’T preach. Even the Sunday 

school magazine doesn’t care for 
the preachy story. If the story is a 
good one, its moral will be plain. If 
the point needs to be stated in words, 
you've failed in your telling. 

If you avoid these faults—writing 
down, preaching, underestimating the 
market, becoming humorous at the 
reader’s expense, making the hero too 
young—your first manuscript has a 
better chance. But it still may be re- 
jected. 
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If You Do, Here Are Facts, Pointers and Suggestions 
From One Who Knows the Juvenile Writing Field Well 





Older-boy magazines buy about six 
months ahead. If your story is sea- 
sonal—if it’s a sport, Christmas, or 
Fourth of July story—you’ll be wise 
to let the editor see it six months in 
advance of the month in which it 
should appear. If you’re much later 
than that, you'll find the editor all 
bought up—and editors aren’t holding 
manuscripts for a year as they used to 
do back in the Inflation Decade. 

Many people are sending manu- 
scripts to the older-boy juveniles. 
The American Boy gets more than 
7,000 a year and buys not more than 
200 manuscripts of all classes—fiction 
and nonfiction, short and long. In 
other words, we take less than three 
manuscripts in each hundred. Of the 
fiction stories we receive, we take less 
than two in a hundred. 


ET the field isn’t overcrowded. 

Out of the hundreds of writers 
who produce these 7,000 manuscripts, 
not more than two score have intelli- 
gently studied the older-boy field. 
The mass has no clear-cut notion of 
what boys like to read. Editors would 


welcome additions to the limited. 


group of intelligent, capable boy-story 
writers. 
I can hear some of 








full of possibilities, it’s never dull. You 
may throw your adventure against the 
background of the West, the sea, for- 
eign lands, army ar] navy service, 
police work; or you may paint the ad- 
venture in the daily job—in farming, 
newspapering, factory, or mine. The 
background may be anything; the ap- 
proach should be adventurous and 
high-spirited. 


OYS want humor. We have two 
authors who draw upon rich ex- 
perience to give us excellently written 
stories of foreign adventure. Yet they 
rarely land high in the ballot. One 
reason is that their settings are un- 
familiar, and it’s hard for a reader to 
get warmed up over events and situa- 
tions that are utterly foreign to his ex- 
perience. Another reason is that both 
writers are a little grim—seldom is 
their action relieved by humor. 

Boys demand accuracy of fact and 
background. They’re quick to detect 
errors and vocal in their disapproval. 
One writer recently sent us a football 
story in which the halfback made the 
last five yards crawling on hands and 
knees. If that error had got in, our 
readers would have told us about it in 


no uncertain terms. A famous British 
admiral sent us a story in which he put 
Panama on the Gulf of Mexico instead 
of the Pacific where it belongs. An 
other had his hero climb into the upper 
berth of a Pullman. and gaze out the 
window. Another story told of tree- 
ripened bananas, and readers wrote in 
to say that tree-ripened bananas were 
no good—they had to be picked green. 

An illustration showed a boy with 
two buckets of maple syrup in his 
hands and a deer with horns peering 
at him. Boys told us that deers have 
no horns in the maple-syrup season. 

Boys demand vivid characterization. 
We have one writer who rides almost 
wholly on his ability to create a hu 
man, likeable, distinctive character. 
His plots are never anything to boast 
of. 

Some writers, admitting their in- 
ability to make the hero distinctive, 
give him a withered leg or a stutter. 
The withered leg is a play for the 
reader’s sympathy and the stuttering 
tongue a play for humor. Both de 
vices are obvious and usually unsuc 
cessful. It’s best to pick normal boys 
and draw upon your skill to give them 
life. 

OYS today are 





you asking if the edi- 
tors know what boys 
like to read. That’s 


At the American 
Boy, we have our 
readers ballot each 
month on the stories 
they like best in that 
issue. These ballots 
—hundreds of them 
come in each month 
—permit us to draw a 
few general conclu- 
sions. 

Boys don’t care 
much about the love 
element. The over- 
sophisticated story 
doesn’t appeal to 
them. The gloomy 
story of abnormality 
and frustration 
doesn’t interest them. 

Boys want action 
and wholesome, true- 
to-life adventure. 
Life holds great 


sports. 


ferred to the 80th Division. 


Now as a Writer, Now as an Editor 


a fair question. As the author of nearly two score stories for boys and as one 

who, in his capacity as assistant managing editor of the 
American Boy magazine, has handled hundreds of others for 
publication, Franklin M. Reck is unusually well fitted to discuss 
writing for juveniles. 


His writing career has been an example of the precept the Now aviation is de 
| writer should write about that which he knows, that he draw 
upon personal experiences and observation. 


Mr. Reck was a student in the University of Pennsylvania 
when the United States entered the World War. 
he went overseas with the 28th Division and later was trans- 
He served two years and four 
months, being mustered out with the rank of second lieutenant. 
Experiences gained abroad furnished the background for a 
series of war stories which appeared in the American Boy. 
These stories were collected and published in book form about 
a year ago under the title, “Sergt. Pinky.” 

Returning from France, Mr. Reck entered Iowa State Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated in 1926. 
to the American Boy. Many of his subsequent stories and 
articles have been based on college experiences, particularly 


| Mr. Reck is past national president of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity. 


promise for them, it’s EE Se 





He then went 


highly enthusias 
tic over detective 
stories, and pseudo 
scientific yarns. 
Seven or eight years 
ago they had a simi 
lar yen for aviation 
—you couldn’t give 
them enough of it. 


clining in popularity 
and is taking its place 
along with railroad 
ing as a subject of 
perennial interest 
but not great enthu 
siasm. 

Magazines are run 
ning fewer pages in 
these days of slim 
advertising. That 
means that editors 
will want you to stay 
within the word lim 
its they set. For the 
American Boy and 
Boys’ Life, the limit 
for short stories is 
5,000. For Sunday 
(Continued on page 10) 
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SO YOU WANT TO BREAK 


REATION of highly polished fic- 
tion and articles for the great 
national or board 
covers, is the beau geste of the free 
lance or any other writer. Unhappily, 
perhaps, the grand gesture must more 
often than not be supported by less 
fascinating efforts. To this end we 
will go into some practical detail on 
the markets easier to “make” for the 
man who desires to work into maga- 
zines and by so doing augment his in- 
come at the earliest possible moment. 
This objective will call for consid- 
eration of ways and means to write 
successful scientific and mechanical 
magazine features, true and fictional 
crime and mystery yarns, true con- 
fession and third person type of pulp 
paper love stories, western stories and 
tales of general adventure, for the 
ravenous pulp paper presses. This 
consideration will be strictly commer- 
cial, avoiding “art for art’s sake” and 
high flown discussion of nuance, 
verisimilitude and the like. 

Although the scores of magazines in 
these fields are easier to make than, 
say, Scribner’s, Saturday Evening 
Post or Cosmopolitan, they aren’t easy. 
One can’t sit down with tongue in 
cheek and “dash something off” for 
these magazines unless he expects his 
manuscript to dash back in a more or 
less early mail. Many writers for the 
minor league magazines are in upper 
income tax brackets that amaze nu- 
merous contributors to the quality 
magazines. They don’t receive this 
important money for simply “dashing 
something off.” 

The writer of confessions and pulp 
paper magazine stories must be sin- 
cere while at work or invite rejection 
of his efforts. He must as deliberate- 
ly as possible imagine himself the hero 
or heroine of the story and write with 
conviction even when waxing melo- 
dramatic. 


magazines, 


REQUENTLY the newspaperman 

who begins writing for magazines 
overestimates his ability and the qual- 
ity of his output. Just why he feels 
“literary” because of newspaper ex- 
perience is as difficult to understand 
as it is difficult to find literature in the 
newspapers, which frequently publish 
light fiction serials hardly up to pulp 
paper caliber. Such beginners are 
writing down to a market when in 
reality they have a long way to go to 
reach it; for it is easier to become a 
successful newspaper writer than to 





A 9 to 1 Shot! 


HERE’S better than a nine- 

to-one chance that a good 
newspaperman, who spends at 
least 10 hours a week for a year, 
studying markets and maga- 
zines half the time and writing 
the other half, will find a mar- 
ket for his wares if he hasn’t 
aimed too high, Douglas Lur- 
ton, assistant managing editor 
of the Fawcett Publications, 
observes in the accompanying 
article. 

This is the first of a series of 
articles on magazine writing 
that he has prepared for The 
Quill, slanting them particular- 
ly for newspapermen. 

Few men are so well fitted to 
write such a series. A former 
newspaperman himself, having 
moved from a cubship to the 
city desk, Mr. Lurton turned to 
fiction and then to editing, ob- 
taining the viewpoints of each 
field. 

He is the author of two pre- | 
vious articles in The Quill, 
“Write Off the Depression” 
_and “So I Turned to Fiction.” 


become a successful magazine con- 
tributor. 

Recently a newspaperman publish- 
ed a sneering editorial supporting the 
title: “It seems pulp fiction can be 
worse,” and concluded: “The route, 
you know, runs from pulps upward.” 
He smugly overlooked the fact that in 
the trade or profession or business of 
writing, the route, you know, runs 
from the newspapers upward. Inci- 
dentally, he overlooked the fact that 
his own newspaper was printed on 
pulp paper and that many otherwise 
reputable newspapers regularly per- 
mit writing of both fact and fiction 
that would not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment in the better class pulp paper 
magazines. 

That editorial prompted three ran- 
dom thoughts: first, that the sneerer 
(who would, of course, deny this) had 
endeavored to market a pulp paper 
yarn or two on the quiet and, failing to 
sell, concluded the market didn’t ap- 
preciate quality; second, that it was 
just as unfair to class all pulps as one 
as it would be to judge all newspapers 
by the rawest of the tabloids; third, 
that pulp writing often is called hack 
writing and Noah Webster’s big book 











most certainly includes newspaper 
writers in that category. 


O, as one so-called hack writer to 
another (a hack is a literary 
drudge, specifically: “One who writes 
for hire, commonly one who does small 
miscellaneous literary work”’), let’s get 
together on a term or two of the trade. 
Webster settles that hack business. 
The pulps or “all fiction” magazines 
carry little or no advertising. Lack- 
ing advertising revenue they depend 
upon newsstand sales for support. All 
magazines would appear on pulp with- 
out advertising revenue—or go under. 
There are many pulp magazines 
atrociously written, edited, and print- 
ed. There also are many pulps finely 
written and edited, unusually whole- 
some in content, and to some extent 
carrying stories by the same authors 
who contribute to the quality maga- 
zines. Many now famous authors first 
published their stories in these better 
class pulp magazines among which, for 
example, may be included Blue Book, 
Adventure, and Short Stories. 

The writer who can succeed in 
“making” these “books” regularly is 
justified in hoping to have his work 
appear in the greater magazines and 
on book store and library shelves. 
There are other pulps that lead no- 
where and the beginner must study 
the magazines for which he writes and 
select the best in the field. Some pulp 
paper magazines pay rates for two or 
three lead stories that are in excess of 
rates paid for many stories and articles 
in magazines such as Saturday Evening 
Post, Liberty or Colliers. Other 
pulps pay only on _ publication—or 
never. The best of them pay about a 
cent a word and up on acceptance— 
that is within anywhere from two 
weeks to two months after submission. 


ECAUSE of the situation outlined 
in the foregoing, it will be found 
that knowledge of markets is almost as 
valuable as writing ability. It will be 
safe to hold to the old and well estab- 
lished publishers such as Street and 
Smith, Dell Publications, Clayton, 
Munsey, Doubleday Doran, Fawcett 
Publications, and others, some of 
whom print as many as 15 pulps 
monthly. This is particularly im- 
portant in these depression days when 
many weak organizations are operat- 
ing on faith or with “angel” backing. 
Mention of the well known depres- 
sion raises a question about the pres- 
ent as a good time to begin fighting for 


























INTO THE MAGAZINES » » 


a foothold in the writing field. There 
are fewer markets today, word rates 
are lower, and publishers are buying 
smaller stocks. But nevertheless there 
has never been a better time to start 
writing seriously for the magazines. 

Many free lances have been forced 
to take regular positions in various 
lines of work and their output is re- 
duced. Many of the old-timers have 
broken under the strain and their 
stories have been unsatisfactory. But 
most important of all is that never be- 
fore have editors been so eager to find 
new writers with fresh slants, new 
ideas and consequently they are 
watching more closely than ever be- 
fore the incoming flood of unsolicited 
manuscripts. 

As always, some of the best stories 
in all the magazines are being received 
from lawyers, doctors, architects, en- 
gineers, reporters and others who have 
more or less dependable “meal ticket” 
employment and write as an avoca- 
tion. There is room for more of this 
type of writer, although he works to 
the detriment of the free lance. This 
type of author—as are nearly all news- 
papermen—is closer to the people, to 
everyday life, to sources from which 
spring ideas for fact and fiction 
writing. 


T is true that many pulp writers, who 

three years ago were earning from 
$5,000 to $20,000 a year, now have dif- 
ficulty in earning two or three thou- 
sand by writing. But the point is, the 
newspaperman, with his savagely 
slashed pay check, will find writing 
profits large in proportion to his other 
income. And once the newspaperman 
has opened magazine markets, he has 
won a certain measure of independ- 
ence and, in better days, may develop 
his markets so that he can go where he 
wants to go and his profession is al- 
ways with him. 

Another thing, affecting established 
contributors to quality magazines as 
well as the pulps, that makes the start 
today easier for the reporter is some- 
thing that every editor has noticed and 
which was pointed out clearly by 
Martha Ostenso, brilliant young Min- 
nesota novelist, on her recent return 
to visit her mother near Minneapolis. 


“A hopeless sort of coma seems to 
have settled over artistic souls in New 
York,” she states. “The outlook 
among literary and artistic groups has 
grown positively murky, with the re- 
sult that it has begun to affect their 
work. The quality of the things writ- 
ers are putting out now is going stead- 
ily downward. 

“They just can’t seem to help them- 
selves. The more despondent they 
get, the worse is their ‘stuff.’ Maga- 
zines and publishing houses know it, 
and they are scrambling for new ma- 
terial, new names. 

“Naturally, this is opening splendid 
opportunities for hitherto unknown 
writers. It really is the chance of a 
lifetime for them. If they can come 
forward with something really good, 
it is bound to be snatched up.” 

H. L. Mencken, astute editor that he 
is, recently pointed out that the pres- 
ent offers an excellent opportunity for 
the beginner in the magazine field. 
Pulp paper editors generally are of the 
same opinion. Incidentally I have 
seen the names of more pulp paper 
writers on the contents pages of the 
great national magazines in the past 
year than in any previous year of my 
experience. 


HIS being the case it may be advis 
able for newsroom men to follow 
the schedule of writing suggested in 
this series of articles—or any schedule 
that will really keep them at work— 
trying each field as it is discussed from 
month to month and then selecting the 
one which develops as the most prom- 
ising and concentrating on it. 

I doubt there is a good newspaper- 
man in the country who is not justified 
in believing the old ballyhoo: “You, 
too, can write for the magazines.” 
There is no mystery about it. It is 
right down newspaper alley. You can 
use the tools with which you are most 
familiar. And you can read these 
articles and a dozen books on “How to 
Write for the Magazines” and get no- 
where. There are rules to be learned 
and experience will tell when to break 
one or more of them. But in the final 
analysis no one can make a magazine 
writer out of you but yourself, and 
that will take work. 


By DOUGLAS LURTON 
e 


I have watched ai least a score of 
newspapermen work their way into 
the minor league magazines, three or 
four of them to press right on into the 
great national weeklies. And I have 
seen literally scores of the profession 
take intermittent stabs at the maga 
zines and quit before they really dis 
covered what it was all about. They 
read one issue of a magazine for which 
they intended to write instead of a 
dozen issues; they tried it out with one 
or two stories instead of a dozen; they 
paid no particular attention to maga 
zine markets; they aimed at the most 
highly competitive markets when 
they weren’t fully qualified to aim at 
the least competitive. 

The good newspaperman, who car 
ries out a determination to spend at 
least ten hours a week for a full year, 
studying markets and magazines half 
that time and writing the other half, 
in the short story division, has, in my 
estimation, a better than nine-to-one 
chance to market one of his first, if not 
his first several yarns. Providing, of 
course, that he hasn’t aimed too high. 

I know of no better way for a news 
paperman to warm up for regular 
magazine work than by contributing 
to the better class trade journals, the 
mechanical magazines, and the de 
partments of various magazines that 
are open to short experiences and 
features such as the True Thrilling 
Experience section of Blue Book and 
the Interesting Persons section of the 
American. Many of the “slicks” have 
somewhat similar departments which 
the beginner is justified in working 
toward. 

This series will deal with several 
general classifications of writing in the 
order in which the average newspa 
perman is most likely to make money 
and at the same time gain the best ex 
perience possible in developing as a 
magazine writer. 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Lurton’s 


article will treat of writing for scien 
tific and mechanical magazines.) 


next 





The First of a Series of Articles That 


May Enable You 


To Enter a New Field and Bolster Your Depressed Income 








SCIENCE, PRESS AND THE PUBLIC 
SHARE BENEFITS OF “NEW DEAL” 


HEN historians look back 
upon the opening decades 
of the twentieth century, 


when they smile and say: “What 
queer people there were then!” I dare 
say they will list the smashing of the 
atom and the release of its internal 
energy in a useful form as the most 
important achievement of 1933, 1934, 
1935 or whenever it will come, if it 
does. 

I find myself, in starting this article, 
using the good, reliable artifice of the 
future tense. Prophecy is always in- 
viting and stirring, and always dan- 
gerous. But the release of internal 
atomic energy will be front-page news 
for the future, like Watt and his tea- 
kettle or Faraday and his coil of wire. 

It is the prime business of the har- 
rassed newspaper editor in these stir- 
ring days to see to it that along with 
the news of banks, Presidents, dicta- 
tors, debts, war threats and incidents, 
sudden deaths and murders, these 
“cultures” of future revolutions of our 
civilization receive adequate and in- 
telligent attention in his news columns. 


RULY vast strides 


By WATSON DAVIS 


Managing Editor, Science Service 


pyroxylin lacquers (made from cellu- 
lose); bakelite and other synthetic 
plastics; making of coal into oil; dis- 
covery of neutron and positron (posi- 
tive electron) as additional funda- 
mental particles of matter; discovery 
and commercial production of the vita- 
mins; discovery and use of hormones, 
such as insulin for diabetes; the prac- 
tical conquest of typhoid, diphtheria 
and scarlet fever and the recognition 
of new diseases; the attack on cancer; 
and dozens of other achievements. 
The day-by-day development of the 
progress of science has received seri- 
ous treatment. The day of comic 
stories on science meetings, the sort of 
report that strings together a list of 
long, scientific names that the reporter 
can not understand in the expectation 
that readers will laugh with him in ig- 
norance, is about over, thanks to the 
new era of scientific journalism. 
Newspapers and syndicates are begin- 
ning to develop a new kind of special- 
ist, the writer on science. It is just as 
illogical to send the general reporter 
on a science assignment as to expect 
him to cover the World’s Series for the 


sports editor or do the markets for the 
financial editor. The average report- 
er has a tougher job on a science story 
than he would have covering sports, 
finance, drama, or society, because he 
is usually better equipped in those 
fields than he is in science. 


OR the safety of the public and the 
scientist (which is necessary to 
have cooperation from the scientific 
world), the science writer must be a 
hybrid, part scientist, part journalist. 
He must be a competent scientist or at 
least a person trained in some scien- 
tific field with a “feel” for research 
and an understanding of history, spirit 
and methods of scientific research. 
His knowledge and capacity to absorb 
knowledge must impress the scientists 
with whom he has contacts. He must 
know, above all things, when he does 
not know, and where to find out what 
he knows he does not know. He must 
be equipped with the background that 
will protect his potential readers from 
the self-seeking charlatans who use 
science as a catch-word. He must 
recognize the incipient important 
developments, and, 





have been made 


keeping faith with 





in the past decade 
toward the adequate 
coverage of science 
by newspapers and 
magazines. With tele- 
graphic rapidity the 
details and _ signifi- 
cance of crucial dis- 
coveries in science 
are distributed to 
newspapers and 
through them to the 
public. 

It is not necessary 
to turn to the future 
or to the far distant 
past for examples of 
tradition-smashing 
news in science: The 
relativity theories of 
Einstein and the ex- 
panding universe 
that affect our phi- 
losophies and even 
our religions; the 
development of syn- 
thetic materials, like 


of those in other countries. 


ATSON DAVIS, managing editor of Science Service, 
has been interpreting the work and accomplishments of 
scientists to the general reader for more than a dozen years. 

Graduated as an engineer from George 
Washington University, he served as an as- 
sistant engineer-physicist with the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards and as science editor of 
the Washington Herald before joining 
Science Service at the time of its founding in 
1921. He served as news editor of the serv- 
ice until 1923, when he became managing 
editor and secretary. 

He is a member of various scientific or- 
ganizations and societies and has contributed 
to a number of newspapers, magazines and 
engineering journals. 
science amount to about 200,000 words an- 
nually, the equivalent of three volumes. He 
is the author of “The Story of Copper” and 
editor of the Appleton New World of Science 
series of books. 

He has attended most of the major scien- 
tific meetings held in this country in the last 10 years and many 
His views on science coverage 
make a significant addition to those The Quill has been present- 
ing in recent issues. 


His writings on 





MR. DAVIS 


the scientists, never- 
theless do his duty to 
the public by keep- 
ing them informed of 
the thrilling strug- 
gles on the frontiers 
of science. 

The science writer 
must be a _ skilled 
writer of news and 
feature, comparing 
favorably with the 
best of the world’s 
reportorial staffs, for 
his is the exacting 
task of translating 
the language of 
science into the lan- 
guage of the street, 
the market-place and 
the home. It is not 
enough that he know 
science, he must 
know newspapers. 
He will be the better 
for having worked to 
deadlines, written 
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‘phoned police news and had a bap- 
tism of fire under an exacting city 
editor. 


HE public must be protected against 
false science. Every fake cancer 
cure that blatantly sidles into the news 
columns (or buys its way into adver- 
tising columns, for that matter) is a 
menace to hundreds of human lives. 
Any medical story that stirs unjusti- 
fied hope in the hearts of human suf- 
ferers does a great wrong. Every 
perpetual motion machine that obtains 
public notice in some novel guise is a 
potential picker of the public’s pockets. 
On the other hand, the science writ- 
er must not be unduly influenced by 
any group in science, and he must re- 
port, fairly and adequately, both sides 
of those controversies that so often 
mark real progress. 

While any attempt at preaching is 
fatal in science writing as in any other 
form of newspaper work (even report- 
ing sermons), I believe it is one of the 
functions of the science writer to dem- 
onstrate in his stories the fundamental 
qualities of the scientific method. 
Particularly in disturbed economic 
times, the sort of reasoning that 
science uses in solving its problems 
can be applied fruitfully to our social 
and economic situations. The prin- 
ciples and methods of scientific think 
ing are more important than the 
“facts” of science, for tomorrow’s use 
of science’s methods may overthrow, 
or rather refine, the facts of today. 


HE “new deal” in science populari- 

zation dates from just after the 
World War. It was then that two phi- 
losophers with the knack of translat- 
ing their ideals into practice conceived 
the idea of closer relationships be- 
tween the press and science. 

These two men were the late E. W. 
Scripps, founder of the Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers, and Dr. W. E. Ritter, 
the California biologist, then head of 
the Scripps Institution for Biological 
Research, now professor emeritus at 
the University of California. 

“E. W.” as a result of his vast ex- 
perience and his philosophy of life saw 
the need of science in newspapers and 
“W. E.” as a scientist saw the need of 
the popularization of science as a serv- 
ice to the scientist as well as the pub- 
lic. Together, scientific and philo- 
sophical partners that they were, these 
two were the originators of Science 
Service, a non-profit institution for the 
popularization of science. The inter- 
est and cooperation of the leading gen- 
eral scientific organizations of Amer- 
ica, the National Academy of Sciences, 
the National Research Council and the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science were enlisted 
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This Is Where Science Service Has Its Headquarters 
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This is the building of the National Academy of Sciences and the Nationa! 
Research Council in Washington, D. C., which houses Science Service. 





and eminent scientists and journalists 
with enthusiasm helped to launch the 
new institution. 


HE late Dr. Edwin E. Slosson was 

the first director of Science Serv- 
ice. This was in 1921. Since then, 
using the scientific method of trial and 
error, Science Service has pioneered 
in the diffusion of science, supplying 
a newspaper syndicate service of many 
kinds of features, providing science 
copy to other newspaper agencies, 
editing books, supplying magazines 
articles, arranging radio talks, publish- 
ing the weekly Science News Letter, 
introducing phonograph records as a 
new educational tool, and serving 
science and the public generally. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
today Science Service, through its 
various media, reaches about a fifth 
of America’s millions and its popular- 
ized science output also reaches the 
other continents of the world. 

We of Science Service's staff like to 
believe that the work of Science Serv- 


ice in demonstrating the usefulness of 
science as news has been responsible 
in some degree for the increased in 
terest in science on the part of today’s 
newspapers and the increased atten- 
tion given to science by the general 
news syndicates. 


S staff, Science Service has in 
Washington, located in the beau 

tiful building of the National Academy 
of Sciences and the National Research 
Council, a corps of scientist-writers, 
each covering his own sector of science, 
medicine, biology, archaeology, psy 
chology, chemistry, physics, astron- 
omy, engineering, etc. At world cap 
itals and in centers of research in this 
country, Science Service has scientifi 
ically competent correspondents who 
cable, telegraph and mail the spot 
news of science progress in those cen 
ters to Washington, whence it is edited 
and distributed, by telegraph and mail, 
to newspapers throughout the nation. 
The objects of Science Service were 
well expressed by E. W. Scripps in a 
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memorandum written at the time of its 
organization: 


“The object of this institution 
should be to make the greatest use 
possible of the press in the way 
of disseminating the knowledge 
which is the result of painstaking 
research carried on by a few hun- 
dred, or at least a few thousand, 
well-trained men equipped with 
great mental capacity. 

“The first aim of this institution 
should be just the reverse of what 
is called propaganda. Its object 
should never be to furnish argu- 
ments or facts for the purpose of 
producing partisans for any par- 
ticular cause. Its sole object 
should be to present facts in read- 
able and interesting form—facts 
on which the reader could and 
probably would base his opinion 
on a subject of policies or sociol- 
ogy or concerning his duty with 
regard to himself and his fellows.” 


HERE is another phase of the work 

of Science Service that represents 
cooperation in research in combina- 
tion with its function of the populari- 
zation of science. 

Instrumental data upon earth- 
quakes, recorded at more than 30 
seismological stations throughout the 
world, are collected telegraphically by 
Science Service. These are made 
available to the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Jesuit 
Seismological Association for the 
prompt determination of the epicenter 
and for further investigational use. 

Science Service receives daily re- 
ports from Mt. Wilson Observatory on 
sunspots, from the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey observatory at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., on magnetic conditions, 
from Smithsonian Institution on solar 
constant, from College of Agriculture 
and Mines, College, Alaska, on aurora, 
and from U. S. Bureau of Standards on 
Kennelly-Heaviside layer heights. 
These are transmitted by U. S. War 
Department radio to Science Service, 
assembled into an ursigram message 
and distributed by U. S. Navy radio 
throughout the world. 

Leading archaeologists, anthropolo- 
gists and geologists throughout the 
country constitute a corps of “minute 
men” who investigate for Science 
Service reported archaeological and 
anthropological discoveries. In this 
way authentic information on impor- 
tant finds is made available to the pub- 
lic and erroneous reports are corrected. 

Thus it is that Science Service is en- 
deavoring to fulfill its function of a 
newspaper syndicate and scientific 
agency in various ways. It serves the 
press and the public by reporting day 
by day the news of science progress 
upon the many frontiers of knowledge 
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throughout the universe. It serves the 
scientific world as well as the advance 
of civilization by its interpretations of 
scientific accomplishments. And it 
cooperates in scientific research direct- 
ly by interchanging information be- 
tween scientists through public and 
private channels and directly sponsor- 
ing aids to research. 

More important than the direct en- 
deavor of Science Service in its many 
fields is its indirect effect upon the 
world of science, the press and the 
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public. Its science popularization has 
caused a “public be ignored” policy to 
become the exception rather than the 
rule among scientists; it has demon- 
strated the real value of accurate and 
interesting science as news; and it has 
given the public an insight into the 
methods and accomplishments of 
science. Science is being recognized 
as “organized common sense,” not a 
species of magic; a rule of life, not an 
esoteric mysticism. 








Negro Journalism Comes of Age 


(Continued from page 3) 


An Associated Negro Press, with 
headquarters in Chicago, and a dozen 
representatives throughout the coun- 
try, serves 55 of the weeklies; Capital 
News Service, in Washington, serves 
these and others; several papers sup- 
port writers in centers like Washing- 
ton and state capitals; a traveling 
journalist-research worker digs up 
features in European archives, gets in- 
terviews and covers such outstanding 
affairs as the coronation of Ras Tafari, 
Emperor of Abyssinia or a League of 
Nations’ hearing on the Negro Re- 
public of Liberia. Local staffs include 
at least a managing editor, city editor, 
sports editor, society editor, besides 
the business and mechanical depart- 
ments. Others have one or more ad- 
ditional workers in each department; 
some have their own photographers. 


NE of the most significant gains 

for these Negro papers came a 
little over a year ago when the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Call was admitted to 
membership in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. Since then the New 
York Amsterdam News and the Bal- 
timore Afro-American have been ad- 
mitted, and the Norfolk (Va.) Journal 
and Guide and the Philadelphia Trib- 
une have met the requirements for 
such memberships. 

Another achievement lies in the fact 
that the papers are no longer just 
sheets for fighting racial discrimina- 
tions or for keeping alive the old sores 
and prejudices of the race problem. 
Many of them are truly community or- 
gans which would still have a field even 
if their readers were not Negroes. In- 
deed, an increasing number of white 
people are subscribing for or buying 
these papers from the newsstands. 
Neither are the papers now tied body 
and soul to one political point of view, 
but like the rest of the articulate Ne- 


gro population, they have ceased blind- 
ly supporting the Republican party 
simply because it was the party of 
Lincoln and of Emancipation. Now 
most papers are independent and sup- 
port either of the major parties and 
open their columns generously to 
news of all the political faiths—from 
Communism to stalwart Republican- 
ism. 

No discussion of the Negro press 
can close without mention of the only 
daily published by and for Negroes— 
the Atlanta (Ga.) World. This has 
been successfully published with from 
six to eight pages and a rotogravure 
section on Sundays. The World was 
first conducted as a weekly, then a bi- 
weekly and next a tri-weekly. From 
its plant also are published “Worlds” 
for half a dozen nearby cities. For 
years the question has been asked: 
“Why not a Negro daily in Chicago or 
New York?” Several attempts have 
been made, but none have met the ap- 
parent success of the Atlanta World. 


Want to Write for Boys? 





(Continued from page 5) 


school magazines it’s hopeless to try 
to put over a short story more than 
3,000 words long. 

The older-boy field is fairly large, it 
pays well, and is intelligently culti- 
vated by very few first-rate writers. 
It’s the logical stepping-stone to the 
adult field because its standards are 
practically the same. If you can write 
fiction for older boys, you most cer- 
tainly can write for adults. 

I hesitate to advise any newspaper- 
man to try it. But if you do, you'll 
want to observe the cautions in this 
article instead of learning them 


through bitter experience. 
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The Truth About Sherman 


SHERMAN—FIGHTING PROPH- 
ET, by Lloyd Lewis. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, New York. $3.00. 


General William Tecumseh Sher- 
man is popularly known today for two 
things—his march through Georgia, 
which was but one of many, and his 
declaration that “war is hell,” a state- 
ment he could not recall having made. 

But Cump Sherman, West Pointer, 
army lieutenant in Sacramento before 
the gold rush, ardent lover of the 
South and its greatest despoiler, busi- 
ness failure, friend of Grant, con- 
temptuous scorner of precedent and 
convention, seer extraordinary and 
one of those rare men who have de- 
clined the presidential nomination, 
was ranked in his time with Napoleon, 
Caesar and Hannibal. 

Lewis’s biography, profusely anec- 
dotal and smoothly executed, opens to 
this generation a page of history ig- 
nored during the last 40 years. 
Whether you care for military biog- 
raphy or not, the story of Sherman is 
valuable contribution to an under- 
standing of that era which included 
the Civil War.—Steve McDonough, 
Des Moines Bureau, Associated Press. 


What Readers Want 


BREAKING INTO PRINT, by F. 
Fraser Bond. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 1933. $2.00. 


Mr. Bond’s book, attacking the news- 
writing problem from the reader- 
psychology point of view, is one of the 
first textbook reflections of the atti- 
tude city editors always take in teach- 
ing the art, and journalism teachers 
are coming to take more and more fre- 
quently as they seek to teach it. It 
asks, “What kind of animal is a news- 
paper reader?” and then attempts, in 
some 200 entertaining pages, to answer 
the question. 

You will infer from this that Mr. 
Bond is more interested in what in- 
trigues the newspaper reader, and 
why, than in ripping news stories into 
parts, labeling the parts, and seeking 
to enable their readers to reassemble 
the fragments. The inference is right. 
Only in the opening pages, when he 
speaks with commendable brevity of 
the five W’s and attempts to classify 
leads, does he resort to this killing 
vivisection. And it is in this portion 
of his discussions that he is weakest. 


His division of leads into this type and 
that, in my opinion, is not a particular- 
ly useful one. 

But the bulk of the book is stimulat- 
ing and most helpful. Not only does 
Mr. Bond show the avenues by which 
Mr. Average Reader and all his 
cousins may be reached; he gives 
street address and the color of the up- 
holstery in the living room through ad- 
mirably chosen examples. He makes 
newspaper readers come alive for the 
curious reporter, and he shows both 
why various types of news and news- 
writing appeal to them and how the 
writing may effectively be done. 

More: He adds a live, sprightly 
style to his comments, and makes the 
book an entertainment. In my 
opinion, the volume is one every 
teacher of journalism, and every prac- 
titioner of it, may profit by; it is likely 
that a good many classes in news-writ- 
ing beyond Professor Bond’s at Co- 
lumbia will be using it as a text soon. 
—M. V. C. 
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The Fall of Jerusalem 


JOSEPHUS, by Lion Feuchtwanger. 
The Viking Press, New York. 1932. 
$2.50. 


Feuchtwanger tells you here, in a 
series of unforgetable human and his- 
torical pictures, of the tragedy that 
too high an ambition can bring. The 
tale is of the brilliant young Jew, Dr. 
Joseph, whose driving urge to advance 
himself succeeds at the cost of the 
wrecking of his personal life, the fall 
of his beloved Jerusalem before the 
legions of Vespasian and the enslaving 
and death of his people at the hands of 
the Romans. 

Joseph gets what he wants. He be- 
comes the darling of the Emperor, and 
the impartial chronicler of the Roman 
campaign to subdue Judea. He wields 
a subtle power as great as Vespasian’s, 
he wins the woman he desires, he 
cheerfully discards her when he no 
longer needs her. And, to advance 
his personal ambition, he brings de- 
struction to his nation, death to his 
family, excommunication to himself. 
At the climax of his career he sits in 
the exclusive ranks of the second no- 
bility in Rome, but his own race holds 
him at a distance of seven paces, as 
unclean as a leper. 

Aside from the story of Joseph, the 
book contains glowing, thrilling pic- 
tures of Rome and Alexandria of the 
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time of Nero, of Titus’s triumphal pro 
cession in the Circus Maximus, of the 
terrible siege of Jerusalem and the de 


struction of the Temple, the Jews’ 
Holy of Holies. In these pictures, 
perhaps, lies its chief value. They 


help to make it an important historical 
document and a living story that will 
linger long in memory and will bear 
re-reading more than once. I haven't 
read “Success” and “Power,” but I 
want to after reading “Josephus.” 


M. V. C. 
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GEORGE OVIE HOPKINS, former 
news editor of the Elk City (Okla.) Jour- 
nal, a graduate from the University of 
Oklahoma School of Journalism, has been 
appointed editor of the National Editorial 
Association’s bulletin and monthly let- 
ter. Hopkins is known to readers of THe 
Quit. for his “So I Changed My Tactics,” 
an article on country weekly journalism. 
(May, 1932.) 


TED G. McDOWELL (Kentucky ’26), 
editor of the Beckley (W. Va.) Post-Her- 
ald, has been elected president of the 
Beckley Chamber of Commerce. 


FRED W. KENNEDY (Washington As- 
sociate) , director of journalism laboratory 
of the University of Washington and man- 
ager of the Washington Press Association, 
and MARLEN E. PEW (Missouri Asso- 
ciate), editor, Editor & Publisher, are two 
of three judges appointed by N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., to select the outstanding 
American daily newspapers in point of 
typography, including selection and com- 
position of type, makeup and press work. 
They will meet in Philadelphia early in 
April to study the entries, which are ex- 
pected to total more than 1,500. The con- 
test is the third annual one for the Francis 
Wayland Ayer cup, named in honor of the 
founder of the advertising agency. Pre- 
vious winners were the New York Herald- 
Tribune (1931) and the Hartford Courant 
(1932). Mr. Kennedy is adviser of the 
Washington Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, and a 
former national officer, while Mr. Pew is 
national honorary president of the frater- 
nity this year. The third judge will be 
FRANCIS H. SISSON, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, for- 
mer editor of the Galesburg (Ill.) Eve- 
ning Mail and the Peoria (Ill.) Evening 
Transcript. 


* * * 


CARL L. TURNER (Ohio State Asso- 
ciate) and BURL A. ELY (DePauw ’27) 
are division superintendent and Ohio 
State manager, respectively, of Interna- 
tional News Service in Columbus. 
MARION O. CHENOWETH (Ohio State 
30) is Cleveland manager of I. N. S. 
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GEORGE A. HARDING (Ohio State 
31) is editor and business manager of the 
Monroeville (O.) Spectator at the age of 
23. 


JOHN GREEN (Ohio State ’25), who 
held an executive position on the Mans- 
field (O.) News at the time of its sale, is 
now desk man on the Canton (O.) Reposi- 
tory, with which paper he was connected 


formerly. 
* x ” 


WILLIAM J. KOSTKA (Knox ’27), as- 
sistant manager of the Central Division, 
International News Service, recently ad- 
dressed classes in social ethics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on ethical considera- 
tions in newspaper work. 

+ ” + 


HARRY B. RUTLEDGE (Oklahoma 
Associate), executive secretary, National 
Editorial Association, addressed Indiana 
State newspaper and advertising confer- 
ences in Indianapolis February 17 on “How 
to Cut Corners and Still Put Out an A-1 
Paper.” 

aa * + 

Among writers whose magazine articles 
were condensed for quotation in a recent 
issue of the Reader’s Digest were WAYNE 
W. PARRISH (Columbia ’29), reporter 
for the New York Herald Tribune who is 
generally credited with unearthing the 
Technocracy story, 1932 version; RUS- 
SELL R. LORD (Cornell ’20), associate 
editor, the Country Home, and former 
(1924-25) first vice-president of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity; HENRY F. PRINGLE (Cornell 
19), author of “Theodore Roosevelt,” 
Pulitzer prize-winning biography, and 
contributor to Collier’s and other maga- 
zines; DR. HAMILTON HOLT (DePauw 
Associate), former editor, the Independ- 
ent, now president, Rollins College, and 
FREDERICK E. MURPHY (Minnesota 
Associate), publisher, Minneapolis Trib- 


une. 
* * * 


G. ALBERT HILL (Washington ’33), 
who left the University of Washington 
last June, a year before graduation, and 
married Mary Osborn, another Washing- 
ton journalist, in September, is now edi- 
tor and publisher of the Allendale (N. J.) 
Argus. Mrs. Hill is associate editor. 

- 2 * 


EVERETT N. CROSS (Washington and 
Lee '32) was the subject of a feature ar- 
ticle in Scripps-Howard News for Febru- 
ary. Cross, with two other university 
graduates, is starting his newspaper 
career as a copy boy on the Washington 
(D. C.) Daily News, of which NELSON 
P. POYNTER (Indiana ’24), former na- 
tional treasurer of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, is busi- 
ness manager. 


A. A. APPLEGATE (Montana ’22), di- 
rector of journalism at South Dakota 
State College, recently promoted a suc- 
cessful project to arouse state interest in 
journalism. Ten superior students were 
selected from the public schools to com- 
pose an “all-state staff” for coverage of 
the state educational convention. News 
stories and editorials under their by-lines 
filled nearly two pages of the Rapid City 
(S. D.) Daily Journal. 


NORMAN J. RADDER (Wisconsin 
17), publicity director of the Plumbing 
and Heating Industries Bureau, has been 
elected secretary-manager. Mr. Radder, 
who formerly was associate professor of 
journalism at Indiana University, was 
national treasurer of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, in 
1920 and 1921. He is the author of “News- 
paper Make-up and Headlines” and 
“Newspapers in Community Service.” 


* * * 


Several members of the University of 
Washington Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, gath- 
ered in Montesano, Wash., February 3 for 
the fiftieth birthday of the Montesano 
Vidette,founded as the farthest west news- 
paper in America in 1883. A feature of 
the evening was the distribution of a two- 
color booklet containing the November 
QuitL article, “2400 Per Cent Profit!” 
which told of the Vidette’s founding and 
sensational business success in its first 10 
months. 

The banquet was sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce in honor of 
CHAPIN COLLINS, publisher of the 
Vidette for the last seven years. The 
honored guest list included the following 
graduate and associate members from 
Seattle, 110 miles away: DR. M. LYLE 
SPENCER, president of the University, 
former owner of the paper and dean of 
the journalism school; DEAN VERNON 
McKENZIE, present head of the depart- 
ment and associate editor of THE QuILL; 
FRED W. KENNEDY, manager of the 
State Press Association and advisor of the 
Washington Sigma Delta Chi chapter; 
and ROY ROSENTHAL, who preceded 
ColJins as publisher of the Vidette. 

Since the late DAN CLOUD (Washing- 
ton Associate) bought the Vidette 20 
years ago, the paper has been published 
continuously by Washington chapter 


members. 
am * * 


MAYNARD LEMEN (Butler ’31) is on 
the staff of the Williamson County News 
at Franklin, Tenn. 


7 * * 
S. CECIL CARNES (Ohio State 32) is 
special assignment reporter on the New 
York World-Telegram. 
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Don't Think the Weekly Field a Snap 


newspaper isn’t a job for a 

broken-down executive, a dis- 
gruntled daily reporter, or for just 
anyone who feels an urge to help the 
common man or to carve out a destiny 
as a country editor. 

Publishing a modern weekly news- 
paper is probably as tough a job to do 
and do right as any assignment in the 
entire field of journalism. 

Country journalism, so called, re- 
quires a better trained man than any 
other particular field of journalism, 
simply because the publisher is also 
the advertising salesman, the editor 
and reporter, proof-reader and contact 
man. If he really is entitled to the 
title of a country editor he also can 
shoot trouble on any machine in the 
plant. Possibly the paper is one of 
the bigger weeklies and the boss has 
plenty of help—both in the front of- 
fice and the back—but unless he can 
and is willing to fill a gap wherever 
one may appear, he will find the job 
of running a country paper a tough 
one. 


IO cower a successful weekly 


N the last ten years I have seen 
many ventures into the country 
field by high-class city journalists— 
and I have seen a number of these men 
go back to city jobs—with gray hair, if 
any at all, after tackling the problems 
of the small shop. 

There are many very successful 
younger men in the country field. 
Most of them know the business from 
the ground up, because they were 
raised in it. They are competent and 
have the ability, in most cases, to fill 
city jobs. They are graduates of the 
best schools of journalism that the na- 
tion offers. 

These men, in many cases, are run- 
ning papers in competition with 
dailies. They are producing papers 
that compare with the best dailies in 
form and in content. They are writ- 
ing and selling advertising that in turn 
is selling the goods and the services of 
their business men. They are doing 
their share in carrying on the work of 
their communities. 

These younger members of the 
craft who are putting out weekly 
papers and their older, successful fel- 
low publishers, are having some tough 
battles right now. Some won’t make 
their $50 a week this year. Others 
will make $50, $100 or $200 a week 


By PAUL C. SMITH 





Editor’s Note 


AUL C. SMITH, publisher of the 
Sioux Valley News, of Canton, 
S. D., feels that articles in The 
Quill concerning the country weekly 
fields have advanced “the idea that 
the country field is a place for those 
who either want to slow up, who are 
out of a job or who haven’t been able 
to make the grade with the dailies or 
the trade papers.” 

He therefore sent the accompany- 
ing article, warning those consider- 
ing the country weekly field that they 
have no snap awaiting them there. 
Although the same points he stresses 
have been stressed before by writers 
in The Quill, we are glad to present 
them again. 

To the best of our knowledge, The 
Quill always has presented the coun- 
try weekly field as one full of oppor- 
tunity and promise—providing that 
the man who entered it was willing 
to work diligently, serve his com- 
munity well and make friends of his 
people. 











in even these times. But don’t be 
misled, those who are making good 
in this field of rural journalism are al- 
most universally those who were 





trained specifically for the country 
field—and, who know their business 
from sweeping out to writing the 
weekly editorial on the French war 
debt or the latest scientific wrinkle. 

The country field is a dandy. It of- 
fers much in satisfaction, in pleasure, 
and in sufficient financial return. But 
go slow if you are figuring on entering 
into this type of journalistic endeavor. 
The good newspaper towns are pretty 
well taken up and you must “know 
your stuff” to make a go of it. 





HE series of articles on science cov- 
erage is concluded this month with 
an article by Watson Davis, managing 
editor of Science’ Service. We hope 
you have found the series of value and 
containing suggestions valuable in 
your own work. Science coverage is 
going to become more and more im- 
portant in the work of the press. 
Those who fit themselves for this 
phase of journalism are doing wisely. 
Interesting facts on Negro journal 
ism are related for you in this issue 
along with facts, pointers and sugges- 
tions on writing for juvenile and other 
magazines. 








Members of Sigma Delta Chi Will Hold 
Series of Founders Day Celebrations 


LUMNI and active chapters of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, are cooperating 
in staging during April one of the most 
extensive series of founders’ day cele- 
brations in recent years. 

Local, state and sectional meetings 
will commemorate the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of the fraternity’s found- 
ing at DePauw University, April 17, 
1909. 

The Des Moines alumni chapter is 
cooperating with the four active chap- 
ters in Iowa—Grinnell, Drake, Iowa 
State and University of Iowa—in the 
second annual All-Iowa Founders Day 
celebration to be held at Des Moines 
April 18. Henry R. Luce, editor and 
publisher of Time and Fortune, will 
be the principal speaker. His address 
will be broadcast from station KSO 
following his initiation as an asso- 
ciate member of the Drake chapter. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, nationally 
known typographer, will address Chi- 
cago alumni at the Saddle and Sirloin 


Club, April 25. The Wisconsin and 
Northwestern chapters will cooperate 
in furnishing entertainment for the oc 
casion. Harry B. Rutledge, executive 
secretary of the National Editorial As 
sociation, will preside as toastmaster. 

Marlen Pew, editor of Editor & Pub- 
lisher, who is national honorary presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi, and David 
Lawrence, Washington, correspond- 
ent, have been invited to address the 
celebration in Philadelphia April 17. 

The Detroit alumni chapter held its 
celebration a month early with H. 
Napier Moore, of Toronto, editor of 
MacLean’s magazine, as the principal 
speaker. 

Celebrations also have been planned 
in Austin, Tex.; Cincinnati; Cleve 
land; Grand Forks, N. D.; Indianapolis; 
Kansas City; Madison, Wis.; Los 
Angeles; New York; Portland; Spo 
kane; St. Louis; San Francisco, and 
Sioux Falls,S. D. Most of these were 
to be state meetings. 
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THIS MATTER OF MORALE 


HESE next few paragraphs are directed particularly at 
you readers of THe Qu1Lt who are editors or publishers. 
During these months of depression you have felt forced 
to take steps you did not like. You have felt compelled to 
slash salaries; to cut off men who had been with you for 
years—men whose ages were such you knew their chances 
of getting jobs somewhere else were practically nil; you 
have called upon your staffs to work harder and longer 
hours than ever before. 

Your employes, for the most part, have realized the con- 
ditions making these steps necessary. They have coop- 
erated willingly and with little grumbling. They have dug 
hard for truths, facts and motives. They have given your 
readers papers as interesting as any afforded this genera- 
tion. They have done these things, never knowing when 
they might be the next to be fired; not knowing when sal- 
aries might be slashed again, forcing them to lower the 
standard of living to which they and their families had be- 
come accustomed. 

You have been under a strain. So have they. 
Wouldn't it be better all around if you took them into your 
confidence; if you told them frankly what the present out- 
look is for you and for them? Haven't they demonstrated 
themselves worthy? Wouldn’t they work harder, turn 
out better copy, brighter heads, if the cloud of uncertainty 
could be lifted from them? 

In other words, if you know definitely or feel fairly cer- 
tain there will be no more firing—why not tell them so? If 
you feel that further pay cuts will not be necessary unless 
conditions become still worse—why not tell them? 

Let’s have a better understanding between the editor or 
publisher and his men. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PRESS 


ELATIONS between President Roosevelt and the cor- 
respondents who cover Washington have been ex- 
tremely gratifying. They have been marked with a frank- 
ness, an understanding and consideration particularly nec- 
essary at the present time. 
The new administration has been an aggressive one. 


The nation’s new executive had a comprehension of con- 
ditions his countrymen faced and set about, with the co- 
operation of majorities in both the House and Senate to do 
something to remedy them. 

Those who doubted the phrase “new deal” meant any- 
thing but mere words have been bestirred to admiration 
and respect. A policy of waiting and hoping for condi- 
tions to better themselves, a period of platitudes and the- 
ories, has given way to an era of action and accomplish- 
ment. 

Small wonder President Roosevelt has won the press. 
The first few weeks of his administration have brought a 
flood of news, reports of definite action and events, “some- 
thing to write home about” and to make papers crammed 
with interest for rcaders in ever, walk of life. 


NEWS—AND PLENTY OF IT 


EVELOPMENTS of recent weeks have brought a stag- 
gering amount of work to undermanned editorial 
staffs of America’s newspapers. 

An assassin attempts the life of the President-elect and 
inflicts a fatal wound on the mayor of one of the nation’s 
largest cities! An earthquake takes its toll in California! 
A flood rages in the Ohio valley! Beer comes back! The 
Akron crashes with a loss of more than 70 lives! 

Action! Drama! Tragedy! Extras! 

Bank holidays! Huge financial structures and their 
heads fall! Hockey and basketball near the close of their 
seasons! Baseball teams in spring training! And outside 
the confines of our own country Germany seethes with 
political and racial hatreds! Japan quits the League and 
stubbornly bites into Chinese territory! 

Through it all, editorial staffs receiving reduced salaries, 
no salaries at all or possibly scrip have buckled down to 
work as never before. They have worked long, nerve- 
wracking and wearing hours. They have gotten up at all 
hours of the night so as to get out extras at advantageous 
times. 

Theirs has been a demonstration of loyalty, of sticking 
to a job and getting it done, that should not pass unnoticed 
by publishers. 








NE of the curses of the profession lies in the smart- 
aleck writers. Some of these are found in all grades 
and all divisions of the work. They put emphasis on 

words, on phrases, on mere cleverness. They are as enter- 
taining as jugglers, and about as valuable. 

“Brightness and smartness in writing are good qualities. 
But sometimes they crowd out the trait of honesty, down- 
rightness, and accurate perspective or proportion. In such 
cases the qualities are more bad than g 

“I have seen certain college courses in journalism which 
overemphasize smart technique at the expense of the more 
difficult quality of proportion. 

“I have seen political writers who write brightly of the 
superficial aspects of current politics, without a glimmer of 
an idea concerning the fundamental trends, or the meaning, 
or the economic foundation of politics. They treat politics 
as a vaudeville show, instead of as a combination of show 
and deep earnest strivings of a le. They miss the mean- 
ing. Thereby millions of voters miss meaning. To 
avoid this fault as much as possible is one task for the per- 








AS THEY VIEW IT 


spective journalist.”—Willard M. Kiplinger, editor, the Kip- 
linger Washington letters. 
oa 


HEN I entered my career as an editor, I was impress- 
ed by finding that my colleagues in the editorial room, 
who never thought of teaching me anything, taught 

me everything; whereas my professors at the university who 
were paid to teach me, had taught me almost nothing. With 
my business associates I worked elbow to elbow, desk to 
desk. With my instructors I had had no relationship save 
in the most formal way. The lecture system is a process by 
which the contents of the professor’s notebook are trans- 
ferred by means of a fountain pen to the student’s notebook, 
without having passed thro the brain of either. As for 
recitation, if anything is to be learned, it is the student who 
should question the teacher, not the teacher the student. 
Did anybody ever get an education by being a sponge?”— 
Hamilton Holt (DePauw Associate), president Rollins Col- 
lege, in Survey as quoted by The Reader’s Digest. 
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THE “NEW DEAL” 


eres confidence, fresh interest in life and 


living it, new ambition—these already characterize 
the Rooseveltian era and its “New Deal.” 


Newspapers and magazines must tell the exciting story 
daily, weekly and monthly, from a thousand different 
angles. 


The men to tell the story must be well trained. They 
must have perspective, must know their jobs. 


Such men are immediately available, their records care- 
fully investigated in advance to save you time and 
trouble. The service is free to employers. It is nation- 
wide. 


Write or Wire — 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


Albert W. Bates, Director 
836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 
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You Will Find It in 


When conferences on newspaper markets and advertising appropriations take place between 
advertisers and their agents, questions are shot back and forth which require immediate answers. 


There is no time to call in the research man or the account executive. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK always plays a prominent part at these conferences, because 


most of the answers to the questions are found in the YEAR BOOK. 


questions which the YEAR BOOK answers: 


Question—Where can we find a 
complete directory of the 
U. 8. daily newspapers con- 
taining circulation, rates and 
personnel? 

Question—Where can we find a 
directory of the Canadian 
dailies with circulation, rates 
and personnel? 


Question—Where can we find a 
list of the newspaper ad- 
vertising representatives of 
the U. 8.? 

Question—Where can we obtain 
a list of advertising agencies 
and their space buyers? 


Question—Where can we obtain 
a list of the principal chain 
owned newspapers of the 
U. 8.? 

Question—Where can we obtain 
an A.B.C. newspaper circula- 
tion analysis of 285 morning, 
724 evening, and 339 Sunday 
papers of the U. 8S. and 
Canada? 

Question—Where can we obtain 
a directory of important daily 
foreign language newspapers 
in the U. 8.? 

Question—Where can we obtain 
the newspaper linage, 23 chief 
cities 1923-1932? 

Question—Where can we obtain 
a list of all the different 
foreign newspapers through- 
out the world? 

Question—Where can we obtain 
a list of Feature and Picture 
Syndicates of the United 
States and Canada together 
with addresses and names of 
executives? 


The YEAR BOOK is part of the 52 issues of EDITOR & PUBLISHER WEEKLY. 
scriber to EDITOR & PUBLISHER receives the YEAR BOOK regularly. 
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And, here are some of the 
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